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continually being arrested and put into prison must,
in twenty years, feel the effects of that strain. Normal
life in India was continually being disrupted. Our
young men and women in schools and colleges had
neglected their studies in order to participate in po-
litical fermentations, believing, as they had been al-
lowed to believe, that to take part in processions and
political meetings was a form of desk seva, which meant
service to the country. In the excitement of living in
those hectic days of struggle, they forgot to lay for
themselves the solid foundations that might come from
studentship.
The Congress had placidly acquiesced in this atti-
tude of the younger generation and had not, until after
the Gandhi-Jinnah talks, taken any initiative in mould-
ing student opinion on a constructive basis. The result
was a whole generation that grew up with the struggle
found itself lacking the essential background without
which no people can shoulder the responsibility of
freedom. This constructive side of Congress activity
had been shockingly neglected. It was not absent from
Congress policy. It was merely wanting in practice.
There were many other reasons which made me dis-
appointed in the state of my country. Because of our
own internal political wrangling and a hopelessly in-
adequate British-controlled administration, Indian pub-
lic opinion had been allowed to become apathetic to
the war and to the dangers of a Japanese invasion.
There were numerous occasions on which it would have
been advisable to give the people a correct picture of
the delicate situation that faced us. It was never done,
and even when the Japs had crossed the Somra Tracks
and had, therefore, virtually traversed the frontier of
India, the commander-in-chief was inclined to gloss it